I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a 


worm.— CowPpeEr. 
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Cow’s Milk as a Vehicle of Disease. 


The possibility of the transmission of infectious and epi- 
demic diseases through the agency of cow’s milk has be- 
come a well-recognized fact. Since Dr. Ballard published 
his report of an epidemic of typhoid fever at Islington, in 
1870, attention has been directed to this source of dissemi- 
nation of disease, and the result has been a record of at 
least one hundred epidemics alleged, upon reliable grounds, 
to have been traceable to milk which had in some way or 
another become specifically contaminated. 

It seems to be an established fact that scarlet fever has 
been communicated in this manner, and there is reason for 
supposing that diphtheria has also been thus disseminated, 
although the evidence on this latter point is not so thorough- 
ly conclusive. Other infectious diseases are believed to 
have been occasionally propagated through milk, but more 
proof is needed to reduce the opinion to one of scientific 
accuracy. However, as we are in possession of certain 
well-known facts in regard to this mode of disseminating 
typhoid fever and scarlet fever, and knowing what we do of 
the nature of infectious diseases, and with our knowledge of 
the prc perty in milk of readily absorbing volatile matters in 
the atmosphere, and of the circumstances attending the col- 
lection, treatment, and handling of milk before it reaches the 
consumer, it is not hazardous to venture the opinion that 
all infections may be transmitted by milk, and that this 
possible source of danger to health should be guarded 
against accordingly. 

It is known that milk containing a fungus—the Oidium 
Lactis, or Penicillium—may give rise to irritation of the 
stomach, or even gastritis. Milk from an inflamed udder 
will cause inflammation of the mucous membrane of the 
mouth and aphthe on the lips and gums. The so-called 
milk sickness, at one time prevalent in the Western States, 
is supposed to have been caused by the milk of cows which 
fed on the Rhus Toxicodendron. ‘ 

Very positive evidence has heen adduced to show that the 
milk of cows affected with the foot and mouth disease will 
give rise to a somewhat similar affection in the human 
subject. It is not so clear how milk becomes the means of 
conveying the poison of enteric fevcr, scarlet fever, and 
possibly some other infectious diseases. In the case of 
typhoid fever communicated in this way, the majority of 
epidemics have been regarded as due to specifically con- 
taminated water which had been added to the milk. In 
other instances of typhoid fever, and in the case of scarlet 
fever, and perhaps diphtheria, a common explanation is 
that the infections material has been absorbed by the milk. 
It has also been suggested that the milk thus infected may 


act, while warm, as a cultivation-fluid for the zymotic 
germs. Other explanations have been proposed, but they 
do not materially modify the general precautions which, in 
the present state of our knowledge, are deemed most effica- 
cious in preventing this mode of transmission of disease. 

Dr. Thursfield, an English medical officer of health, who 
has investigated the subject of milk epidemics very. care- 
fully, proposes certain precautions which he considers 
effectual in preventing these outbreaks of disease. The 
responsibility is divided between the consumer and the 
sanitary authorities. He urges upon the consumer the 
precaution of boiling all milk. There is a prejudice against 
this practice, but it ought to give way if it be true that “to 
boil milk may, for practical purposes, be said to confer im- 
munity from infection conveyed by it.” 

The milk-shop of the retailer and the dairy of the whole- 
sale purveyor should be placed under the strict control of 
the sanitary authorities, which should be clothed with 
power to make proper regulations and to enforce them by 
the aid of efficient inspection. The organization of such a 
service would at first be arduous, but so soon as its require- 
ments are made known and intelligently comprehended, a 
willing co-operation might be expected in most cases. 
There is a prevailing ignorance of the facts above stated, 
which is damaging to the best interests of the public health 
and ought to be removed. In no way can this be better 
accomplished than by the organization of an authoritative 
service regulating the purveying and sale of this important 
article of food. 3 

—Medical News. 


As an appendix to the above article we give the follow- 
ing letter received at this office last October. The case was 
beyond this Society’s jurisdiction. Probably the poor 
animals are still in the narrow confines of their mercenary 
owner, who is, let it be observed, “a milk producer” for 
city markets. Whatever cruelty is practised on cows must 
vitiate their milk and make it a source of disease. Pity it 
is that not the perpetrator, but innocent persons must suffer. 


“T recently sold my pet cows to a milk producer, and as 
the stanchion-eatch fell with a click, (fastening the cows 
with an upright timber or plank on either side of the neck) 
the buyer remarked that ‘they would not come out of there 
till spring.’ And so my pet cows were imprisoned. _I re- 
monstrated, but he argued that he could get more milk and 
thought the animals did not suffer. 

“Put it is certainly unnatural. No sunshine, no exer 
cise except lying down and getting up, simply machines 
for converting hay and grain into milk and manure. If 
such a practice cannot be abated by laws for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to cows, it ought to be for the prevention of 
cruelty to consumers of milk.” 


Not Exactly a Benefit. 


It has been discovered that the substance known as 
“benefit,” which has long been in use in the adulteration 
of milk, and which has thus far defied all the usual tests, 
is manufactured in Waltham. The party making it claims 
that it is harmless, and that it is used only to thicken the 
milk, but others, who have analyzed it, assert that it con- 
tains poisonous matter. 

—FHerald. 
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A Result of Careless Cruelty. 
Bad drinking water given to a few cows owned by a 
single farmer in Ayrshire, England, caused an outbreak of 
typhoid fever in three hospitals, and the illness of 104 


patients. The germs of the disease were transmitted by 
milk. 


The Animals’ Plea to Man. 

Your theologians say that a future life is necessary to 
prevent the ultimate defeat of justice, since it often fails 
here. Think of the millions of animals that have been 
hunted for sport, beaten, tortured, and wantonly killed— 
often, too, by men they were serving with all their strength 
and the best they knew. Where is the justice of a God 
who would confer immortality upon all who have found 
their chief sport in tormenting and destroying animals, and 
give the animals no recompense for their sufferings, ex- 
tending through long, dreary centuries, in the aggregate 
beyond the power of computation, and in horribleness be- 
yond the power of Hogarth’s pencil to describe? Justice 
requires that we have a future life. 

—B. F. Underwood, in the Index. 


—_44>> 


Horrors of the Ocean Passuge. 

One who is familiar with the subject cries out against the 
horrible cruclties that are practised upon cattle in their 
passage from this country to England in the ocean steam- 
ers. He tells a revolting tale of suffering inflicted upon 
these animals. The torture is so terrible as almost to ex- 
ceed belief. Some conception of it may be formed when 
he says that the animals are not allowed to lie down. So 
closely are they packed that unless they stand they must 
be trampled to death. It is necessary to keep them on 
their feet, therefore, or they die; and to accomplish this 
purpose the most devilish devices to madden them by pain 
are resorted to. Here is a field for philanthropists which 
calls as loudly for them as any to which they have directed 
their efforts. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Winter Birds About Boston. 

The red-poll linnets are irregular visitors in this region; 
several years may pass and not one be seen, but the gold- 
finch we have with us always. Itis common to say that 
the goldfinches wander about the country during the win- 
ter. Undoubtedly this is true in a measure ; but I have seen 
things which lead me to suspect that the statement is tco 
sweeping. Last winter, for example, a flock took uv their 
quarters in a certain neglected piece of ground on the side 
of Beacon Street, close upon the line between Boston and 
Brookline, and remained there nearly or quite the whole 
season. Week after week I saw them in the same place, 
accompanied always by half a dozen tree sparrows. 

Arctic explorers by instinct, the snow-buntings, come to 
us only with real arctic weather, and almost seem to be 
themselves a part of the snow storm with which they 
arrive. They are the most picturesque of all our cold- 
weather birds. What lovely creatures, and how prettily 
they walk! But just as you are wishing, perhaps, that 
they were a little nearer, they commence to fly from right 
under your feet. You search the ground eagerly, right 
and left, but not a bird can you discover; and still they 
continue to start up, now here, now there, till you begin 
to wonder whether, indeed, ‘“‘eyes were made for seeing.” 

It gives a lively touch to the imagination to overtake 
these beautiful strangers in the middle of Beacon Street; 
particularly if one has lately been reading about them in 
some narrative of Siberian travel. Coming from so far, 
associating in flocks, with costumes so becoming and yet 
so unusual, they might be expected to attract universal 
notice, and possibly to get into the newspapers. But there 
is a fashion even about seeing; and of a thousand persons 
who may take a Sunday promenade over the Milldam. 
while these tourists from the North Pole are there, it is 
doubtful whether a dozen are aware of their presence. 
Birds feeding in the street? yes, yes; English sparrows, 
of course; we haven’t any other birds in Boston nowadays, 
you know. 

The pine grosbeaks, like the snow-buntings and the red- 
polls, roam over the higher latitudes of Europe, Asia and 
America, and make only irregular visits to our corner of 
the world. I cannot boast of any intimate acquaintance 
with them. One day I saw a flock of about ten fly across 
Beacon Street—on the edge of Brookline—and alight in an 
apple tree. 

The purple finch—a small copy of the pine grosbeak—is 
a summer rather than a winter bird with us; yet he some- 
times passes the cold season in Eastern Massachusetts. 
As I was briskly walking along a West End street one 
cold morning in March, I heard a bird’s note close at 
hand, and, looking down, discovered a pair of these 
finches in a front yard. The male, in bright plnmage, was 
flitting about his mate calling anxiously, while she, poor 
thing, sat motionless upon the snow, too sick or too badly 
exhausted to fly. I stroked her feathers gently while she 
perched on my finger, and then resumed my walk; first 
putting her into a little more sheltcred position on the sill 
of a cellar window, and promising to call on my way 
back, when, if she were no better, I would take her home 
with me, and give her a warm room and good nursing. 
When I returned, however, she was nowhere to be found. 
Her mate, 1 regret to say, both on his own account and 
for the sake of the story, had taken wing and disappeared 
the moment I entered the yard. Possibly he came back 
and encouraged her to fly off with him; or perhaps some 
cat made a Sunday breakfast of her. 

For several years a few song sparrows—a pair or two at 
least—have wintered in a piece of ground just beyond the 
junction of Beacon Street and Brookline Avenue. I have 
grown accustomed to listen for their ¢swp as I go by the 
spot, and occasionally I catch sight of one of them perched 
upon a weed or diving under the plank sidewalk. “While 
by far the greater part of the song-sparrows leave us in the 

fall, there are always some who prefer to stay. Whatever 
their reasons, a goodly number winter in Massachusetts, 
where they open the musical season before the first of the 
migrants make their appearance. 
Our only cold weather thrushes are the robins. They 
may be fgund any time in favorable situations ; and even 
in so bleak a place as Boston Common I have seen them 
in every month of the year except February. I once saw 
four in a tree near the Frog Pond on the last day of Jan- 


uary. The house sparrows were as much surprised as I 
was at the sight, and, with characteristic urbanity, gath- 
ered from far and near to sit on the same tree with the 
visitors and stare at them. 

We cannot help being grateful to the robins and the 


’ song-sparrows, who give us their society at so great a 


cost; but their presence can scarcely be said to enliven the 
season. They remind us of the summer gone and the 
summer coming, rather than brighten the winter that is 
now upon us; like friends who commiserate us in some 
affliction, but do not comfort us. How different the 
chickadee! In the worst weather his greeting is never of 
condolence, but of good cheer. He knows better than to 
waste the exhilerating air of this wild and frosty day in 
reminiscences of summer time. Chickadee, dee, he calls— 
chickadee, dee; and though the words have no exact 
equivalent in English, their meaning is felt by all who are 
worthy to hear them. 

The golden-crested knight is the least of all our winter 
birds, and one of our most engaging. He says little—zee, 
zee, zee is nearly the limit of his vocabulary; but his 
lively demeanor and the grace and agility of his move- 
ments are in themselves an excellent language. 

The brown creeper is quite as industrious and good- 
humored as the knight, hut he is less taking in his appear- 
ance and less romantic in his mode of life. The same may 
be said of our two black-and-white woodpeckérs, the 
downy and the hairy; while their more showy but less 
hardy relative, the flicker, evidently feels life a burden. 
The creeper and these three woodpeckers are with us in 
limited numbers every winter; and in the season of 1881-82 
we had an altogether unexpected visit from the red-headed 
woodpecker. I used to watch them in the oak groves of 
some Longwood estates, but it was not till our second or 
third interview that I discovered them to be the authors of 
a mystery over which I had been exercising my wits in 
vain, a tree frog’s note in winter! 

The shore larks are no doubt common near Boston for a 
part of every year; yet I found half a dozen five or six 
years ago in the marsh beside a Back Bay street, and have 
seen more since. One of these stood upon a pile of earth, 
singing to himself in an undertone, while the rest were 
feeding in the grass. Whether the singer was playing 
sentinel, and sounded analarm, I was not sure, but all at 
once the flock started off, as if on a single pair of wings. 

I have elsewhere avowed my favoritisin for the white- 
throated sparrow; but I never was more delighted to see 
him than on one Christmas afternoon. I was walking in 
a back road, not far from the city, when I descried a spar- 
row ahead of me, feeding in the path, and, coming nearer, 
recognized my friend, the white-throat. He held his 
ground til] the last moment (time was precious to him that 
short day), and then flew into a bush to let me pass, 
which I had no sooner done than he was back again; and 
on my return the same thing was repeated. 

The snow-birds (not to be confounded with the snow- 
buntings,) should have at least a mention. They are among 
the most familiar and constant of our winter guests. A 
good word ought to be spoken for the shrike, also, who, 
durmg the three coldest months, is to be seen on the 
common oftener than any other of our native birds. 
There, at all events, he is doing a good work. May he 
live to finish it! The blue jay stands by us, of course. 
You will not go far without hearing his scream, and catch- 
ing at least a distant view of his splendid coat, which he is 
too consistent a dandy to put off for one of a duller shade, 
let the season shift as it will. 

As for the jay’s sable relatives they are the most con- 
spicuous birds in the winter landscape. You may possi- 
bly walk to Brookline and back without hearing a chick- 
adee, or a blue jay, or even a gold-finch; but you will 
never miss sight and sound of the crows. Sometimes they 
are feeding in the street, sometimes stalking about the 
marshes; but oftenest they are on the ice in the river, near 
the water’s edge. For they know the use of friends. 
Having their Southern brother’s fondness for fish, without 
his skill in catching it, they court the society of the gulls, 
and with a temper eminently philosophical, they cheer- 
fully sit at their patron’s second table. From the common 
you may see them almost any day flying back and forth 
between the river and the harbor. One morning in the 
middle of January Isaw what appeared to be a flock of 


herring gulls sailing over the city, making progress in 
their own wonderfully beautiful manner, circle after circle. 
But I noticed that about a dozen of them were black! 
What were these? If they could have held their place I 
might have gone home puzzled; but the crow is, in one 
respect, avery polite bird; he will seldom fly over your 
head without letting fall the compliments of the morning, 
and a vigorous caw, caw, soon proclaimed my black gulls 
to be simply specimens of the Corvus Americanus. Why 
were they conducting thus strangely ? Who can answer? 
The ways of shrewd people are hard to understand; and 
in all New England there is no shrewder Yankee than 
the crow. 

—Abridged from Bradford Torrey’s Article in Atlantic. 


Of Some Sweet Singers. 

I could well understand, after being in England a few 
days, why, to English travelers, our songsters seem in- 
ferior to their own. They are much less loud and vocif- 
erous, less abundant and familiar; one needs to woo them 
more; they are less recently out of the wilderness; their 
songs have the delicacy and wildness of most woodsy 
forms, and are as plaintive as the whistle of the wind. 

The English robin is a better songster than I expected to 
find him. The poets and writers have not done him justice. 
He is of the royal line of the nightingale, and inherits 
some of the qualities of that famous bird. His favorite 
hour for singing is the gloaming. 

One misses along English fields and highways the tender 
music furnished at home by our sparrows, and in the 
woods and groves the plaintive cries of our pewees and the 
cheerful soliloquy of our red-eyed vireo. 

—John Burroughs, in Fresh Fields. 


Mimus Carolinensis. 


The cat-bird has an inquiring mind; nothing escapes his 
eye, and everything is of interest to him. Far from being 
satisfied to accept anything as mysterious he wishes and 
intends to know the why and the wherefore of everything 
new or strange. His manner, however, is not one of vul- 
gar curiosity, but always of philosophical inquiry into the 
nature of substances, and his look is as grave and thought- 
ful as though he were studying some of the problems of 
human or bird life. , 

When a cat-bird stands up three feet from you, not in 
the least flustered or disturbed, calmly looking you full in 
the face with both his bright black eyes, not turning his 
head from side to side in the way common to birds, you 
recognize in him something like intelligence and reason, 
and you cannot resist the conviction that he has his opin- 
ions, and could express them if only you could understand 
his language. 

—From Olive Thorne Miller’s article in Harper. 
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A short time ago a lady in Newburyport commenced 
feeding two sparrows every morning. Now a flock of 
about forty gather regularly every morning for a meal. 

Fie! For Shame! 

It is curious that so much excitement should be found in 
tearing madly after a timid little creature which has scarce- 
ly any chance of escape—its eyes protruding in an agony 
of terror, gasping for breath, outnumbered and outmatch- 
ed, half paralyzed by fear and dread, until at last a pack 
of thirty or forty hounds overtake and dispatch it, the 
poor animal screaming like a child in some awful extremity 
of pain. It might be supposed that a woman who had 
once heard that scream would be particularly careful not 
to place herself in a position where she would be likely to 
hear it again; and yet a good field will probably have half 
a score of horsewomen in it and twice as many men, all 
thirsting for the blood of a hare. ‘She run for nearly 
two hours,” said a man to us once on the spot where 
a hare had just succumbed to her implacable foes, “‘ and at 
last she was so worn out that she actually could not move 
a step further. She dropped right down. What a splen- 
did run!” It was not precisely the criticism which we 
should have been disposed to make on such a piece of 
work. —Quarterly Review. 
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Why do we malign the so-called brute creation, making 
their names a unit of comparison for base traits which 
never one of them possess ? —“H. H.,” in Ramona. 
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Officers of Parent American Bund of Mercy. 
Geo. T. Angell, President, Samuel E. Sawyer, Vice Pres- 


ident, Rev. Thomas Timmins, Secretary, Joseph L. Stevens, 
Treasurer. 


Band of Mercy Pledge. 
“ Twill try to be kind to all HARMLESS living creatures 
and try to protect them from cruel usage.” 
Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
out the word harm/ess from his or her pledge. 


M.S. P.C. A. 


on our badges mean, “ Merciful Society Prevention of 
Cruelty to All.” 


Band of Mercy Information. 


We send without cost to every person in the world who 
asks, full information about our Bands of Mercy,—how to 
form, what to do, how to do it, &c.,&c. To every Band 
formed in America of forty or more, we send, also without 
cost, “Ten Lessons on Kindness to Animals,” full of anec- 
dote and instruction, our monthly paper, OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS, for one year, containing the best humane sto- 
ries, poems, &c. Also a leafiet of “ Band of Mercy” hymns 
and songs. To every American teacher who forms an 
American Teacher’s Band of twenty or more, we send all 
the above and a beautiful imitation gold badge pin. 

We have badges, beautiful membership cards for those 
who want them, and a membership book for each Band that 
wants one, but they are not necessary unless wanted. All 
that we require is —— signing our pledge: “I will try 
to be kind to all harmiess living creatures, and try to pro- 
tect them from cruel usage.” ‘The machinery is so simple 
that any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years old can 
form a Band with no cost whatever, and receive what we 
offer, as before stated. 

To those who wish to purchase badges, hymn and song 
leaflet, cards of membership, and a membership book for 
each Band, the prices are for badges, gold or silver im- 
itation, eight cents; ribbon, four cents; hymn and song 
leaflet, fifty cents a hundred; cards of membership, two 
cents; and membership book, six vents. The “Ten Les- 
sons on Kindness to Animals” cost only two cents for 
the whole ten bound together in one pamphlet, full of 
anecdote as well as instruction. 

Everybody, old or young, who wants to do a . 
kind act, to make the world happier and better, is ear- 
nestly invited to address, by letter or postal, Geo. T. 
Angell, Esq., President, 96 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts, and receive full information 


An Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings. 
1—Sing Band of Mercy hymn and repeat the Pledge 
together. [See Melodies]. 

2—Remarks by President, and reading of Report of last 
Meeting by Secretary. 

3—Readings, Recitations, “‘Memory Gems,” and Anec- 
dotes of good and noble sayings, and deeds done to both 
human and dumb creatures, with vocal and instrumental 
music. 

4—Sing Band of Mercy Hymn. 

5—A brief address. Members may then tell what they 
have done to make human and dumb creatures happier and 
better. 

6—Enrollment of new members. 

7—Sing Band of Mercy Hymn. 
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Orders for the enlarged collection of Melodies in book 
form can now be filled forthwith. For 50 copies or up- 
wards at the rate of $2.00 per hundred; 3 cents each for 
small quantities. 


431. 
3760. 
432. 
3761. 


433. 
3762. 


434. 
3949. 


435. 
3950. 


436. 
3951. 


437. 
4034, 
438. 
4035. 


439. 
4036. 


440. 
4037. 


441. 
4041. 
442, 
4042. 


443. 


New Bands of Mercy. 
New York, N. Y. 
P., Isabella Aull. 
S., Leopold Aull. 
Lovers of Animals’ Band 
P.&S., Louis Rothstein. 
Helpful Children’s Band. 
P.&S., Ciara Pegold. 
Humboldt, Iowa. Unity Ch. 8.8. Band. 
P.&S., Rev. Mary A. Safford. 


Ready Helpers’ Band. 


THE AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BANDS. 


Bethel, Ohio. Grammar Sch. Dept. Protection Band. 
P.& S., Mary Dunn. 

Milesburg, Pa. Fair View Sch. Kindness Band. 
P., Nannie A. Nyman. 

S., Nannie J. Confer. 

T., Rose J. DeWoodie. 

New York, N. Y. Happy Band. 

P., Tissue Rothstein. 

S., Alice Phair. 

T., A. E. Havens. 

Geneseo, Ill. Morning Star Band. 

P., Abel Ward. 

S., Nellie C. Cady. 

Norwalk, Ohio. 

P., Marion W. Wildman. 

S., Frank W. Soules. 

Fulton, Kansas. 

P., Ralph Kendall. 

S., Mattie Dyer. 

Sheboygan, Wis. Daniels Band. 

P., Freddie Patten. 

S., Amy Warner. 

West Chazy, N. Y. Thoughtful Band. 
P.&S8., Etta M. Hitchcock. 
Sheboygan, Wis. Union School Band. 
P., Gustar Kent. 

S., Julia J. Tallmadge. 

Sheboygan, Wis. Third Ward School Band. 
P., Mabel Pierce. 

S., Agnes Stemke. 

Joliet, Il. The Animals’ Friend Band. 
P.& S., Delia E, Whiting. 

Brooklyn, N.Y. Orphan Asylum Band. 
P., M. E. Horton. 

S., E.C. Clenmer. 

Madrid, N. Y. W.F.S. Band. 

P., H.C. Curtis. 

S., . Hattie Nichols. 

New York, Minn. Col. F.S. Crockett Band. 
P., James 'T. McCulloch. 

S., May Blower. 

T., Ino. Foley. 
Paperville, IL. 
P., Agnes Erb. 
S., Ida E. Wagner. 

Sterling, Ill. West Science Band. 

P., Edw. Hoover. 

S., Hattie Hoover. 

T., Bernard Manion. 

Evanston, Il. Benson Ave. School, Kindness Band. 
P., Charlie Jones. 

S., Nellie B. Hart. 

Middleburgh, Pa. 

P.&S., Albert Bowersox. 

Petaskey, Mich. New Year’s Band. 
P.&S., Miss Bert. 

Olive Branch Band. 

P.&S., Miss Petric. 

Royal Kindness Band. 

P.&8S., Miss Fincham. 

Protection Band. 

P.&S., Ina Pelton. 

Akron, Iowa. Kindness Band. 

P., Gracie Erway. 

S., Rosa Carrier. 

Springfield, Mass. Golden Star Band. 
P.&S., E.M. Priest. 

New Orleans, La. Rosebud Band. 
P.&S., Miss R. Tebo. 

The Cleveland Band. 

P.&S., Mrs. Schafter. 

The Dixie Band. 

P.& S., Miss G. Maybin. 

The Quaker Band. 

P.&S., Miss Huberwald. 

The McEnery Band. 

P.&S., Miss McCay. 

The F. F. Nichols Band. 

P.&S., Mrs. L. P. Reese. 

The Thomas Band. 

P.&S., H.V.R. Thomas. 

The Walter Scott Band. 

P.&8., Miss Grimshaw. 


Band tor Right Band. 


463. Leland University Band. 
4392. P., Rev. Dr. H. R. Traver. 
464. Forest City, N.C. 
4393. P., J. W. Smith. 
S., A. A. Abernethy. 
465. Brooklyn, N. Y. C. P. Lane Band. 
4394. P., Bessie Skinner. 
V. P., Anna Benedict. 
466. Bryan, Ohio. 
4395. P., Ommie Mattox. 
T., Hattie C. Haller. 
Band of Mercy Hymn. 
BY URSULA TANNENFORST. 

‘Tune :—‘* While Shepherds Watched their Flocks by 
Night,” or, “ Witness ye Men and Angels now!” 
“WE SPEAK FOR THOSE WHO CANNOT SPEAK FOR THEM- 

SELVEs !” 
O, children, gathered here to sing, 
With eager lips we come 
To tell how all may succor bring 
To creatures who are dumb. 


We know the joys of speech and jest ;— 
The balm that grief may find 

In sympathy and love expressed 
When man to man is kind. 


But patient beasts, who cannot tell 
The tale of pain and wrong, 

Who in our service toiling dwell, 
Yet mutely suffer long— 


Look up at us with pleading eyes 
That ask of man to yield 

The compensation fate denies 
To lips in silence sealed. 


O, may we heed yon voiceless prayer 
Till every soul be stirred : 
And mercy found, with loving care, 
By man for beast and bird! 
Philadelphia. 


What the Hare Heard. 


To the woods— the woods! my comrades; 
For the boys are coming this way! 

I heard them talking and laughing 
Back there just a little way. 

Fly—-tly for your lives, my darlings ! 
And hide in the brush over there; 

For they call it “ such fun” to worry 
And torture a poor little hare! 


I was hid in a nook securely, 
Over there the other day, 

When a band of boys came loitering by, 
And I clearly heard them say: 

“We will have such times this winter 
In trapping and hunting the hare; 

It will be the grandest sort of sport, 
And our dogs shall have their share. 


“TI broke one’s leg just the other day— 
It was such a lucky throw— 
And I tell you what, ’twas the grandest fun 
To see him try to go!” 
I trembled so in my hiding-place, 
And my blood seemed frozen quite 
When I heard the bravest voice of all 
Say: ‘1 do not think it right! 


“T have joined the Band of Mercy, boys— 
And you see this star I wear— 
And in this cruelty, that you call sport, 
I never more will share.” 
The boys seemed cowed as they gathered round 
The glittering star to see. ’ 
I thought: “If they all would join that Band, 
We'd be so happy and free 
—“Dib,” in New Orleans Picayune. 


Mopseska’s pet is a black cat, Patti’s a parrot, Mary 
ANDERSON loves canaries, and Mrs, LANnetrY carries 
about a young monkey. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS. 


Boston, March, 1885. 


Treatment of Animals in the Southern States. 

I ask the careful attention of all friends of 
animals to the following, written by one of the 
most respectable and well informed gentlemen of 
Louisiana, Col. Dennett, Agricultural Editor of 
the New Orleans Picayune, in that paper Jan. 
26, °85. Gro. T. ANGELL. 

Warm as this country is between March and 
November, snow sometimes falls and ice appears 
every winter in the shallow ponds, and cold 
northeast winds, accompanied with sleet, at times 
penetrate to the joints and marrow of these cattle. 
The writer has seen hundreds of them in Southern 
Louisiana and Southern Texas prostrated by cold 
winds and rains and sleet and ‘‘northers,” weak 
for want of food, unable to rise, perish, frozen to 
death, starved to death, bogged: in soft ditches 
and ravines, and in the edges of shallow lakes 
and bayous, where they were trying to get water 
to quench their thirst. Sometimes they would 
flounder and struggle and ‘‘loo” in the mud and 
water a week before death would relieve them. 
Who can tell the agony, from cold, hunger, 
thirst and terror, they passed through before 
reaching the gates of death—in mud and water, 
through successive cold days and dark nights, in 
pain and terror, the wind blowing and the storm 
pelting, the poor animals at times sending forth a 
low, mournful ‘‘loo” for help, but no help came. 

Thousands and tens of thousands of cattle near 
the Gulf coast, in prairies, marshes, in pine lands, 
and sometimes in timbered bottoms, die in a week 
or two in the manner and from causes just de- 
scribed. Then the stockowner gathers up his 
carts, ‘‘hands” and knives, and scours the range, 
hunting his brand and earmark on dead cattle, to 
skin them and sell their hides, mourning over his 
loss but never pitying the suffering cattle that 
died in untold agonies, nor blaming himself for 
his want of humanity to his domestic animals. 

Not only cattle, but sheep and hogs in tens of 
thousands die of cold, hunger, disease, bad 
water, or no water at all, in these Gulf States 
every winter, after being scourged in many 
instances in prairie and sea-marsh in warm 
weather by hot summer suns, with no shelter, 
tormented by mosquitoes and flies, and sometimes 
by gnats. 

““Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless millions mourn.” 

If the poet had put domestic animals in place 
of man in the above lines the statement would 
have been as strictly true. 

Man’s inhumanity to his domestic animals 
makes countless millions of those useful and 
obedient animals groan, and they sink and die— 
starved, deprived of shelter, and salt, and water, 
and food, and a comfortable place for resting— 
they die of numerous diseases born of cruelty and 
destitution, of stripes and neglect, of selfish and 
heartless masters and keepers. If every word in 
Uncle Tom's Cabin were true, the Southern 
people never treated their slaves with one-tenth 
the cruelty or neglect that, to-day, in 1885, causes 
widespread suffering and death among their 
domestic animals. 


The writer speaks from his own personal 
knowledge—from a residence of more than forty 
years in Louisiana, Texas and Mississippi—he 
speaks understandingly and defiantly. Who can 
deny these statements? No well informed and 
honest man in the Gulf States, or the world, can 
deny them. There are untold and unwritten 
truths in regard to these matters which, if un- 
veiled, or told upon the house-top, would shock 
even the hawks, owls and vultures of mankind. 

The world has never fairly: even commenced 
investigating the subject of injustice and cruelty 
to domestic animals. Posterity will push the in- 
vestigation, and will write chapters and books of 
horrors, in which dumb animals will have appre- 
ciative friends and brave defenders. 

A New Society in New Orleans. 

On the 5th ult., by invitation of Mrs. Nicholson, 
a large meeting of some of the best citizens of 
New Orleans was held in the spacious parlors 
of the St. Charles Hotel to consider the formation 
of a Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. The chairman, Mr. Bradish Johnson, 
presented in a few terse sentences the object of 
the meeting and introduced Mr. George T. Angell, 
of Boston, who then delivered an address, which, 
says the Picayune, was full of the most practical 
information on the subject—having the eloquence 
of facts and the influence of common sense. 

Rev. James K. Gutheim supplemented Mr. 
Angell’s lecture with scriptural illustrations of the 
justice and equity of laws preventing cruelty to 
animals. On his motion the chair appointed a 
committee on constitution,: the secretaries, Mr. 
Bernard C. Shields and Mr. Eugene Levy, having 
reported a lengthy list of ladies and gentlemen de- 
sirous of becoming members of the proposed So- 
ciety. 

The existing laws for the punishment of cruelty 
to animals were then discussed, and the most prac- 
tical way of effecting their enforcement. Letters 
of regret from several persons were read, ex- 
pressing inability to attend, but promising hearty 
co-operation. 


+or 


On Feb. + Mr. Angell lectured before the facul- 
ty and students of New Orleans University, and 
on the 6th before the faculty and students of Le- 
land University. He lectured on the 7th before 
the teachers of the city, the Superintendent of 
Schools presiding. The State Superintendent of 
Education followed, moving a vote of thanks and 
urging the teachers to form Bands of Mercy. A 
considerable number are now formed and forming. 


The ‘‘Centennial” Band of Mercy is growing 
daily. Mr. Angell has the membership book in 
his cosey office, and many visitors take the pledge 
and sign their names. One Kansas lady expressed 
great delight at obtaining the particulars of a so- 
ciety for prevention of cruelty to animals, and in- 
tends to put all the teachings into practice on her 
return home. 

—Picayune. 
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A Merciful Riddance. 

Mr. Angell writes: ‘*We have driven out the 
bull fighters from New Orleans. They have all 
gone back with their bulls to Mexico, and their 
grounds, buildings, and great covered amphitheatre 
stand empty.” 


Rev. Mr. Timmins 
Writes from St. Louis on the eve of his departure 
for Philadel phia, that he has formed in that city 821 
Bands of Mercy with 28,185 members. He says 
also: ** Part of the School Board in meeting passed 
a unanimous vote of thanks to me for my services 
in putting the Bands into the public schools.” 


Vital Humane Education. 


The Toledo Board of Education unanimously 
consented to the formation of Bands of Mercy in 
the public schools. Superintendent Dowd says of 
the already good effect : 

1 anticipate great good in the schools from Mr. 
Timmins’s work, and believe that many of the little 
annoyances of school life will be entirely obviated 
by the workings of the principles of the beautiful 
Bands. Already I have heard from principals and 
teachers of the better deportment of the children. 
It is impossible to estimate the good results that 
will flow from Mr. Timmins's work among us. 
The Bands of Mercy teach in a simple but effective 
way the moral instruction necessary and intended 
to be taught in all good schools. 
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++ 4s the Twig is Bent the Tree is Inclined.” 

It was a happy thought of Froebel to call his system of 
child-culture the “Kindergarten.” There is a striking 
parallel between the education of children and the cultiva- 
tion of the garden. 

“T have no children; but my trees are my children, and 
they require just as careful training,” said a gentleman as 
he walked through his lovely grounds on Cape Ann. We 
have indeed, much to learn from the gardener in the mat- 
ter of training. ‘As the twig is bent the tree is inclined” 
has a profound meaning in morals as in arboriculture. 
And there are two sides to the question, both of which are 
worth considering. 

A very little thing bends the twig of childhood. We do 
not know how early our children are influenced by our ex- 
ample. What Father and Mother do, not what they say, 
tikes form as the highest law to the young child. As a 
rule, the profane father will have a profane son; the giddy 
mother, a giddy daughter. The home of carelessness and 
thoughtiessness will produce its legitimate fruit ; the home of 
study and observation, its own natural expression. We can 
generally guess a father’s amusements by the fun in which 
the children engage. The son of the sportsman early 
shows his inherited propensity by experiments on flies and 
kittens; whilst a collection of fossils, shells, pressed plants, 
or other natural curiosities, speaks of parents who have 
eyes and hearts, and know how to use them. “As the 
twig is bent the tree is inclined.” 

The latter part of the old saying suggests the thought of 
our own inclinations, and sets us thinking whether the 
highest development of the life can come by following them. 
No brave and upright boy, no pure and noble girl, would 
desire to live simply according to their inclinations, for that 
would be an incline, smooth, slippery, dangerous, down 
which they might too easily glide. Man, living on this 
plane, would be little better than a wild animal; living for 
himself he would be cruel, greedy, rapacious. It is clear 
that we must have something better than inclination upon 
which to build character. We must lay a foundation of 
principle, doing right because it is right. This will make 
us “kindly affectioned one to another,” the friend of the 
helpless, strength to the weak, feet to the lame, eyes to the 
blind, mouths to the dumb. Under this influence we shall 
see all as God’s workmanship, we shall see God in all. By 
ready word and willing hand, we shall help the helpless 
whether among men our brethren, or among animals, our 
“ poor relations.” 

“‘As the twig is bent the tree is inclined.” Fathers and 
mothers will try to start the twig in the right direction; 
teachers will put a little gentle pressure here, a little re- 
straint there, in their daily instruction; the Sunday school 
will supply the genial warmth of the love of right, and the 
church will point to the Sun of Righteousness toward 
which every human plant should grow. And when it is 
grown all God’s creatures will find rest, protection, and 
refreshment in the grateful shade of such a tree of life. 
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The Art of Seeing. 

Not many of the modern books for young folks excel in 
interest and instruction the famous Evenings at Home, 
written by Dr. Aiken and Mrs. Barbauld nearly one 
hundred years ago. When the Fairbornes in home holi- 
days at Beechgrove Hall rummaged the budget on the 
nineteenth evening they were rewarded with a notable 
paper, “‘ Eyes and no Eyes.” 

Two lads set out on an afternoon walk. Robert endured 
it as a sort of enforced ‘constitutional.’ He saw only the 
way and whither it led, evidently preferring the homeward 
path. He arrived weary and listless, and when asked 
about the excursion said he “thought it very dull.” 
William, who had made good use of his eyes, came later 
with elastic step and buoyant look : “ Oh, sir,” he answered, 
“the pleasantest walk !” 

Such as William is the author of “ Winter Birds about 
Boston.” Noone should be deterred by its length from 
reading this article in the present issue. Our only regret is 
of insufficient room for it entire, and that some of its racy 
flavor is lost in the abridgment. ‘Those of whom Robert is 
the type may learn from it this lesson: that ‘the ob- 
serving eye and inquiring mind find matter of improvement 
in every ramble in town or country.” 
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Vi et Armis. 


When a man of brawn stands up in pugilistic combat be- 
fore his supposed equal, prepared to take blows as well as 
give them, disgusting and demoralizing as the spectacle 
must be, there is a sort of coarse bravery in it. One feels 
that under some circumstances there might be a hope of 
putting the man and his muscle to good use. 

But when he deals blows and kicks upon horses confined 
in harness, terrified, helpless, held and twisted by the bit, 
he shows himself a coward at heart, whom a brother pugi- 
list might look down on with contempt. Cruel horse- 
beating is but a short remove from wife-beating. When a 
man needlessly maltreats his horse his wife is in danger. 

Just such a ‘ were-wolf of the human race’ had his lair 
in Boston. Fighter, horse-beater, wife-beater, social pest. 
There is also in Boston a Society quick to hear the inar- 
ticulate moan of pain from those dumb mouths that have 
no speech. Itis called, for short, the Society with the 
Long Name. It has a Long Arm also, and a strong one. 
This it reached forth and, with unflinching hand, seized 
the ‘champion’ offender and arraigned him before an 
upright judge. 

It is because my client is a public man that he is brought 
to the bar, pleaded the lawyer. 

If he is a public man he should deport himself all the 
better, said His Honor. 

The Court finds you guilty and sentences you to pay a 
fine of one hundred dollars and costs, cried the Clerk. 

The kicked and beaten horses were avenged. 


Promises and Obligations to the Soldier. 

Passengers through Chelsea on the Eastern Railway too 
often see flying at half-mast from the Soldiers’ Home on 
Powder Horn Hill, the pathetic signal that another of the 
country’s defenders has fallen. This is a sad reminder 
that room is thus made for one of a largely increasing 
number of sick and disabled comrades who cannot have 
the care and comforts of the Home tor want of room. Its 
hospital too is so full that many inmates needing hospital 
treatment cannot now obtain it. Furthermore, there is no 
conyenience for classification of the sick, but all these un- 
fortunates must be crowded into a single room. 

These things ought not soto be. That more and better 
accommodations may be provided for these eminently de- 
serving heroes, a Grand Carnival is projected at the Insti- 
tute building in Boston, beginning April 7, next, and con- 
tinuing ten days. We take pleasure in presenting this 
urgent appeal of the executive committee of one hundred. 


Subscriptions, gifts, bequests, are earnestly solicited. A 
jarge fund is required fur the permanent support of the 


e. 
Will you not do something to aid us in caring for these 
veterans ? 
Call to mind, if you will, the promises and the sacred 
Pledges made to the soldier in the past, and let the assur- 
ances given him in the hour of our country’s greatest peril 
be redeemed. 


Bands of Mercy Foretold. A Very Old Story Retold 
and Applied. 

It was Sunday. The several congregations were dis- 
missed and the street was overspread with persons going 
to their respective homes. It chanced that a poor man fell 
down in the street in a fitof apoplexy, and lay for dead. 
His wife and children stood round him crying and lament- 
ing in the bitterest distress. The beholders immediately 
flocked round, and, with looks and expressions of the 
warmest compassion, gave their help. A Churchman 
raised the man from the ground by lifting him under the 
arms, while a Dissenter held his head and wiped his face 
with his handkerchief. A Roman Catholic lady took out 
her smelling-bottie and assiduously applied it to his nose. 
A Methodist ran for a doctor. A Quaker supported and 
comforted the woman, and a Baptist took care of the 
children. 

Here (said Mr. Ambrose to Edwin,) is a thing in which 
mankind were made to agree. 
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Prophecy and History. 

DYNAMITE OR HUMANE EpvucaTion—Wuicu SHALL Ir 
Bre ?—The quickest and most hopeful way of reaching the 
masses and leading them to settle political and social 
questions in merciful ways is through immediate and wide- 
spread humane education in our schools. 

Geo. T. Angell in Band of Mercy pamphlet, 1883. 
See, also, Account of Dynamite Doings in London and 
New York, 1885. 

An Exemplar. 

A city coachman, driver of as crack a span (he proudly 
declares) as Boston can show, tells us that since last Au- 
gust he has caused the discontinuance of fifteen check-reins. 
This very practical apostle of mercy, once driving a fine 
team through the mountains, wished to relieve the horses 
from the torture of the over-check. His skeptical em. 
ployer objected. ‘* How would you like to be driven over 
these hills with your head tied back to your heels ?” quoth 
the driver. There was no dodging such an argumentum 
ad hominem as that. It prevailed. 


Of the odious over-check rein the Humane Educator 
says: It is a fashionable form of cruelty and must be 
reached through popular education and moral influence. 


Cruel, Ungrateful and Profane. 

Senator Bayard was so ill-rewarded for a kindly deed 
that he will be slow to head off runaway ponies hereafter. 
Walking up a Washington avenue he saw a pony running 
away and a colored boy chasing it. The Senator headed 
it off, and it was cornered and caught. The boy then 
mounted the pony and beat it in a most cruel manner. 
Senator Bayard appealed to the negro to cease beating the 
animal, whereupon the wretch swore terribly at the 
Senator. 


we 
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Two Gloucester Dogs. 

A gentleman in Gloucester, followed by his dog, stopped 
and examined a hat in front of Stacy’s store. His companion 
lingered, then taking the hat walked on behind his master. 
The man turned about, when part way home, and found 
that his dog had selected the very hat he had been looking 
at. 

A gentleman living near the Anchor Works has a bull- 
dog which he places in the basement of his house at night, 
confident that the dog will protect his master’s property 
from all intruders. Going into the basement a, few morn- 
ings since, he was surprised to find a stout tramp, who had 
crawled into the window, soundly sleeping beside the dog 


“‘Whips for sale to-day at special prices,” says a placard 
displayed at a door not far from our office. Wishing no 
harm to any honest trade, we cannot but hope there will 
be a time when the whip will rank in disfavor with the 
knout and be as much of a drug in the market. 
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A bay horse is generally a good one—especially if itis a 
Back Bay one. 


—Daily Advertiser. 
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The Tender Heart. 

She gazed upon the burnished brace 

Of plump ruffed grouse he showed with pride ; 
Angelic grief was in her face: 

“ How could you do it, dear ?” she sighed. 
“The poor, pathetic, moveless wings ! 

The songs all hushed—oh, cruel shame!” 
Said he, ‘ The partridge never sings.” 

Said she, “The sin is quite the same. 


“You men are savage through and through. 
A boy is always bringing in 

Some string of bird’s eggs, white and blue, 
Or butterfly upon a pin. 

The angel-worm in anguish dies, 
Impaled, the pretty trout to tease ——” 

“My own, we fish for trout with flies——” 
‘Don’t wander from the question, please!” 


She quoted Burns’s ** Wounded Hare,” 
And certain burning lines of Blake’s, 
And Ruskin on the fowls of air, 
And Coleridge on the water-snakes. 
At Emerson’s Forbearance” he 
. Began to feel his will benumbed; 
At Browning’s “ Donald” utterly 
His soul surrendered and succumbed. 


“Oh, gentlest of all gentle girls,” 
He thought, “ beneath the blessed sun !” 
He saw her lashes hung with pearls, 
And swore to give away his gun. 
She smiled to find her point was gained, 
And went, with happy parting words 
(He subsequently ascertained), 
To trim her hat with humming-birds. 
—Helen Gray Cone, in the Century. 
Blind Grandmother’s Hymn. 
Trust fully to His choice, 
He is a Ruler wise; 
Follow His guiding voice, 
Nor falter in surprise ; 
When in His mighty power, 
As is his way and right, 
In unexpected hour 
He makes your burden light. 


Oft for a little space 

He tarries with His aid, 
And seems to hide His face, 

Making your heart afraid; 
Deeming yourself neglected, 

Oft trembling through and through, 
You think, all unprotected, 

That He's forgotten you. 


Then firmly stand to prove 
That you are true and fast; 
He’ll raise you in His love, 
He’ll help you at the last. 
He will your heart beguile 
Of its so cruel wrong; 
Your sorrow of ere while 
Shall become joy and song. 
—“Heidi.” Tr. from Johanna Spyri by Louise Brooks. 
The Light that is Felt, 
A tender child of summers three, 
Seeking her little bed at night, 
Paused on the dark stair timidly, 
“Oh, mother! Take my hand,” said she, 
“And then the dark will all be light.” 
We older children grope our way 
‘From dark behind to dark before; 
And only when our hands we lay, 
Dear Lord, in Thine, the night is day 
And there is darkness nevermore. _ 
Reach downward to the sunless days 
Wherein our guides are blind as we, 
And faith is small and hope delays; 
Take Thou the hands of prayer we raise, 
And let us feel the light of Thee! 
—John G. Whittier, in St. Nicholas. 
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Proceedings of Kindred Societies. 

Burrato, N. Y.—A public meeting, supplementary to its 
annual gathering, was held on a December Sunday even- 
ing in one of the city churches by the Buffalo Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. The galleries were 
occupied by the children of the Bands of Mercy in the 
public schools. 

Situated on the great line of railway cattle transportation 
and in a city of great stock-yards, the Buffalo Society has 
an outlook over a huge mass of cruelty and suffering that 
react with fearful effect on mankind. The Secretary’s re- 
port emphasizes her warnings with such facts as these: 

In October 1019 dead and maimed cattle were removed from 
cars coming to the stock-yards from Canada and the west. In 
November 1385 dead and crippled cattle were unloaded in our 
stock-yards. In two days, the 16th and 17th, 369 maimed 
and dead arrived. Many of these crippled, fevered, ulcer- 
ated, and suffering beasts were bought by our butchers 
and served for the meat food of our citizens! One day in 
October, western cattle crippled with festering sores, were 
taken from cars which had traveled for so long a time that 
men were obliged to bring boxes in which to shovel the 
loathsome remains in order to remove the load. These 
maimed cattle were sold for food within a few hours; were, 
may be, daintily served on our own tables; some of our 
citizens ate of that poisoned food which was capable of im- 
parting enough germs of disease to kill thousands of people 
if local conditions had been such as to co-operate with the 
poison. 

Mrs. Titfft speaks hopefully of the growing disuse of the 
cruel over-check rein, and appeals earnestly for another re- 
form, the disuse of blinders. She vigorously condemns 
the merciless slaughter of birds to meet fashion’s imperious 
demands. A young woman having appeared in the streets of 
Buffalo wearing a cape made of the breasts of birds, the hope 
is expressed that the wearer was not a resident, but some 
“ fair barbarian”’ passing through. 

An able address was delivered by Hon. E. C. Sprague, 
followed by remarks from President Brown. The even- 
ing’s exercises were interspersed with fine music. 


Canton, On1o.—At the fourth annual meeting of the 
Canton Humane Society, Feb. 9, W. W. Clarke, Esq., was 
chosen President and Counsel; Henry A. Wise, Treasurer ; 
and Charles R. Frazer, Secretary and Superintendent. 
Four Vice-Presidents and eight Directors were elected. 
The past year has been a most successful one in earnest 
efforts to prevent cruelty and unnecessary suffering among 
the animal creation and improve the condition of neglected 
and abused children. It was decided to discuss subjects of 
interest at the meetings, have singing, etc., and if success- 
ful hold them every two weeks. 


CINCINNATI, On10.—On the 16th Jan. the Ohio State So- 
ciety P. C. C. and A. held its annual meeting, which is 
described as singularly harmonious and enthusiastic. Ab- 
ner L. Frazer was elected President; Dr. W. W. Dawson, 
Vice President; John Simpkinson, Treasurer; Oscar B. 
Todhunter, Secretary; and Charles C. Davis, Attorney, 
with fifteen as a Board of Directors. 

President Frazer said in his address: ‘“ Without for a 
moment disparaging or slighting the police duties which so- 
cieties for the prevention of cruelty to animals are called 
upon to perform, I must express the profound conviction 
that by far the most important work of such organizations 
is in the line of humane education.” 

About 125,000 citizens of the State have been organized 
into Bands of Mercy during the year. ‘Fifty thousand 
copies of The Humane Educator and 10,000 Band of Mercy 
tracts have been circulated. ‘ 

During the year the Society has received from all sources 
nearly $9,500, being four times the average amount col- 
lected in previous years. 


PittspurG, Pa., HuMANE Socrety.—At its recent 
annual meeting Prof. Leonard H. Eaton was chosen Presi- 
dent, with five Vice-Presidents; James L. Cravens, Secre- 
tary ; Frederick Rhinehart, Treasurer, and sixteen persons 
were elected as a Board of Managers. 

The year’s receipts were $2,881.95, of which $1,220.30 
were donations, and $734.25 fines. The expenses were 


$2,660.60. Secretary Walter’s report showed a good 
record of humane work in behalf of neglected and abused 
children and animals. Several cock-fighters and dog- 
fighters had been made to feel the strong arm of the law. 

President Eaton said in his address: ‘One of the works 
of the future must be the abolition of the cruel check- 
rein, a relic of barbarism which every Christian or 
humane man should strive to do away with.” 


ProvipENcE, R. I.—The Rhode Island Society P. C. A., 
reports the investigation of 153 cases in January. No. 1 of 
Secretary Denison’s “ notes’ suggests to anonymous com- 
plainants their useless waste of time. No. 2 treats of the 
cruel and barbaric fashion of the tight check-rein. No. 4 
says: “ The children in our schoois and homes should be 
taught the duty of humaneness to all sentient creatures, 
and should be furnished with humane literature. Such 
education would lay the axe to the root of a host of evils.” 
No. 5 is no less sensible in saying: ‘* No one should be in- 
trusted with animals who does not understand their con- 
stitution, abilities and natural habits.” 


Rocuester, N. Y.—The Humane Society have elected 
as President, William G. Markham, vice, Alfred Wright, 
declined. Says a Rochester paper: “Mr. Markham has 
been for some years President of the Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation; his wide reputation among horse men and stock 
breeders, and his practical knowledge of animals will as- 
sure to the Society the valuable services of an active and 
intelligent Presidenf.” 


ToLevo, Outo.—The first annual meeting of the Humane 
Society was held Sunday evening, Feb. 15, with a large 
audience present. President James M. Brown delivered an 
address, sketching the work of similar organizations and 
showing the scope and aims of this Society. 

Secretary J. W. Erwin presented his report, reviewing in 
detail the history and work already accomplished, includ- 
ing the Society’s efforts in the cause of humane education. 
“We enter,” he says, “‘upon the second year with hearts 
more alive than ever to the appeals of the helpless, with 
stronger determination to suppress inhuman practices, and 
with a love for the work born of experience and a reali- 
zation of the fact that our past efforts have not been in 
vain. We point with pride to a record of 280 cases, involv- 
ing more than 350 helpless children and animals, and feel 
that we have the right to ask and expect the aid and co- 
operation of every citizen of Toledo in this grand and noble 
cause of humanity.” 

Brief addresses were given by several persons and there 
was fine vocal and instrumental music, a chorus of 100 
voices being one of the features of the occasion. 


QveRneEc, Canapa.—The Band of Hope and Mercy in 
St. Matthew’s Church, started two years ago by Miss 
Bond, has, through her zeal, energy and able management, 
achieved a great success. One hundred and forty children 
are now enrolled as members. An anniversary meeting 
was recently held in which was an extellent program of 
songs, duets, dialogues, recitations, etc. A pretty and use- 
ful gift was made to the Rector, Rev. C. Hamillon. 
The presentation address on behalf of the children, by Rev. 
J. Riley, called forth a very happy impromptu acknowl- 
edgment. 


At the first session of the present Congress Representa- 
tive Hopkins introduced a resolution of inquiry into the 
present method of transporting live stock by railway. The 
preamble recited the wasteful loss, the corrupt bargains 
with “ Eveners,” alleged that the system is barbarous 
and destructive, one-tenth of the animals perishing, and the 
rest rendered unfit for human food,that the flesh of the cruel- 
ly.treated and of thedead and dying is sold to the people as 
sound meats, and is the source of many and various diseases. 
In January last Charles F. McKenna, representing the 
Pittsburg Humane Society and the American Humane As- 
sociation, advocated the resolution before the Committee on 
Commerce, and a favorable report was ordered. Solicitor 
McKenna’s very able address has been published. It 
ought to be widely circulated. 


B. L. Butcher, Esq., State Superintendent of Free 
Schools of West Virginia, has issued his biennial report, 
an able and elaborate document of over 200 pages. He 
says: “ That moral education is one of the essential func- 
tions of the public schools few persons deny. The more 
practical and personal, the more natural and plain the 
lesson, the more certain of reaching the heart of the child, 
During the past year or two a new order called ‘Bands of 
Mercy’ has grown out of the work of Hon. Geo. 'T. Angell 
in his efforts to prevent cruelty to animals. These Bands 
are organized in schools and churches of all denominations 
and are approved by ministers, prelates, school men, and 
citizens everywhere. The object is to teach the child to feel 
and show the attributes of true manhood and womanhood 
in acts of kindness, mercy, benevolence, courage and grati- 
tude to all harmless living animals and to each other. I 
published quite a large number of articles upon this subject 
in the February (1884) number of the School Journal, to- 
gether with a twenty-eight page supplement of ‘Ten Les- 
sons on Kindness to Animals,’ by Hon. Geo. T. Angell. 
The information in the several articles and the beautiful 
sentiments, stories, and historic incidents in the ten lessons 
has developed quite a lively interest in this subject among 
our people. I have thus commended and helped along this 
means of teaching, what may be called practical morality, 
during the past year.’ 


Mancuester, N. H.—Mr. J. G. Lane. ordering a large 
additional number of pledge cards for the City Mission 
Band of Mercy, now numbering over 200, says: ‘Our 
boys and girls co-operate with the officer appointed by our 
State Society for prosecutions, and feel they have a work 
to do.” 


In the report on Street-boys’ Rooms of the Union for Chris- 
tian Work, Providence, R. I., the Secretary says of some 
cases evidently hard, though hopeful: There are four or fiv ¢ 
specimens who need our influence about twenty-five hours 
a day, with eight days to the week. These we gathered in 
to-night and read and enforced some patient teachings 
from the “Dumb Animals.” Only such persistent inser- 
tions of strange and the newest gospels will move them in 
the least. 


A Portsmouth dog comes home minus a piece of skin and 
flesh apparently cut away by some sharp instrument. 
Whereupon the alert Society P. C. A. offers ten dollars for 
evidence that shall convict the perpetrator of the act. 


Thoreau said that it was “a suspicious circumstance, 
when one found a trout in the milk.” It was similarly 
suspicious, when certain firemen a few miles from Boston: 
were trying to thaw out a frozen hydrant so as to get a 
stream on a burning factory, to have an obliging milk 
seller come to their assistance with a can of hot water 
which he providentially had in his wagon among his milk 
cans. 


~@> 
~or- 


This is the reason why cats wash their faces after meals : 
A cat caught a sparrow and was about to devour it, when 
the sparrow said: “ No gentleman eats me until he has 
first washed his face.”” The cat, struck with this remark, 
set the sparrow down and began to wash his face with his 
paw, when the sparrow flew away. This vexed puss 
greatly and he said: ‘As long as I live I will eat first and 
wash my face afterward,’’—which all cats do to the pres- 
ent day. 


Lady Florence Dixie, whose eccentricities have given her 
a wide notoriety, appeals for fair play for foxes. She does 
not object to the hunt, but contends that reynard, once 
having been got to ground, should be left unmolested, and 
not butchered. 


Wonderful universe! Were our eyes but opened what a 
“secret” were it that we daily see and handle withou; 
heed! 

Evers aniynal has a love of its own; vot one but isa 

specialist. 
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An Afternoon Talk at the Priory. 


At this moment there appeared upon the scene 
another individual, entering quietly through the 
drawing-room door, which was ‘ree open. The 
new-comer was a dog, asplendid bull-terrier, who 
belonged to George ‘Eliot, and generally accom- 

anied Lewes in his walks about the neighbor- 
Soa. He came in with a languid wag of the tail, 
and a general air of importance, glanced patron- 
izingly at me, yawned lazily, and stretched him- 
self on the hearthrug at the feet of his mistress. 

George Eliot—‘: The beasts that perish.” Here 
is somebody who, if he could speak, would ex- 
press a strong opinion upon that subject; for he is 
wise in his generation, and magnanimous almost 
beyond human conception. Do you know what 
he did once, before he was given to us? The 
friend to whom he belonged had a little boy, who 
inherited in full measure the predilections of the 
archetypal ape. 


cost the owner hours of trouble, and _ possibly 
danger to life and limb. Horses are made gentle 
by kindness. They ‘believe’ in the master they 
love, and his voice will calm them in a moment of 
fear, or induce them to struggle forward even 
when overladen, and when a whip would be 
sure to bring them to a stubborn standstill. 

No man knows the true value of his horse until 
he has won his regard and confidence, as it were. 
The whip will never do this. A kind hand and 
gentle voice will act like magic; thus we have 
known women who could handle and drive horses 
that would almost invariably show some vicious 
traits in the hands of a male driver. These facts 
apply especially to the rearing and training of 
young colts, something which the Arabs under- 
stand better than we do. They do not ‘break’ 
their colts, they adapt them; they fondle them 
from their birth and pet them always. An Arab 


| would as soon strike his wife or his daughter as 


Lewes (parenthetically)—The true and only | 


substitute for Plato’s archetypal man ! 


acquaintances to luncheon. As they sat together 
they were startled by a sharp cry of pain from 
underneath the table, and, lifting the edge of the 
tablecloth, they saw the small human monkey 
squatted on the carpet, in the act of slitting the 
dog’s ear with a large pair of scissors! Out crept 
the dog, panting and bleeding, followed by his 
little tormentor. Papa, of course, was very indig- 
nant, and seizing the child, who began to sob with 
terror, announced his intention of administering 
condign punishment, which he would have done 
instantly had not the victim interfered. Wagging 
his tail (just as he is doing now, for he knows I'm 
telling about him!) the noble fellow rose up, put his 
aws on the child's saoulders, and affectionately 
icked his face; then, looking at his master, said 
plainly, in the canine deaf-and-dumb alphabet, 
‘Don't beat him! please don’t! He's only an unde- 
veloped human being; he knows no better, and— 
I love him!” Could human kindness and mag- 
nanimity go further? Yet I don’t suppose you 
will contend that the poor dog’s loving instinct 
was enough to distinguish him from the other 
‘beasts that perish.” 

Myself—I’m not sure! Why should not even a 
dog have a soul like any other respectable Chris- 
tian ? 

Lewes—Why not, indeed! I have known many 
so-called Christians who have neither the amiabili- 
ty nor the discrimination of this dog. 

George Eliot—Then here we halt on the horns 
ofadilemma. Everyone with a large acquaint- 
ance among decent and ‘ gentlemanlike” dogs 
(as Launce would put,) must admit their share in 
the highest humanities ; and what is true of them 
is true to a greater or less extent, of animals gen- 
erally. Yet shall we, because we walk on our 
hind feet, assume to ourselves only the privilege 
of imperishability? Shall we, who are even as 
they, though we wag our tongues and not our tails, 
demand a special providence and aselfish salvation? 

—Robert Buchanan, in Chicago Times. 


Whipping Horses. 


Here are a few pertinent and truthful words 
from a good friend to animals: 

The whip is the parent of stubborness in a high 
spirited animal, while gentleness will win obedi- 
ence and at the same time attach the animal tous. 
It is the easiest thing imaginable to win the affec- 
tion of animals, and especially horses. An apple, 
a potato, or a few lumps of sugar given from the 
hand, now and then, will cause the horse to pick 
up his ears at the sound of his owner's footstep, 
not with fear, but with a low, whinnying note of 
pleasure. The confidence of the noble beast thus 
gained will lead him to obey the slightest intelli- 
gent tone of voice or indication of the bit. There 
Is no such thing as balkiness to be found in a 
horse thus treated; he shows a desire to obey, 
whereas a few lashes of the whip, smartly applied, if 
he be a horse worth having, will arouse in him a 
spirit of retaliation and stubbornness that may 


his horse, and no animals in the world are fieeter, 
more enduring or more docile in the performance 


sf ; | of every task which is given them than the Arabian 
George Eliot—One day our friend had some | },)..., y = 


We would like to see the whip wholly dis- 
carded. 
—-M. M. Ballou, in Mass. Ploughman. 
Poor Tom the Bear. 

Tom was bought, and orders were sent to have 
a house built for him in a sunny corner of the gar- 
den, with strong rings to chain him to, and a good 
lock on the door to keep him in. When he was 
settled in these new quarters he held daily re- 
ceptions for some weeks. Young and old came to 
see him, and Fred showed off his menagerie with 
the pride of a budding Barnum. A bare spot was 
soon worn on the grass where Tom’s parade ground 
was, and at all hours the poor fellow might be 
seen dancing and drilling, or sitting at his door, 
thoughtfully surveying the curious crowd, and 
privately wishing he never had been born. 

Here he lived for another year, getting so 
big that he could hardly turn round in his house, 
and so cross that Fred began to be a little afraid 
of him after several hugs much too close to be 
safe or agreeable. One morning the door of the 
house was found broken off, and ‘Tom gone. Fred 
was rather relieved; but his father was anx- 
ious, and ordered the boys of the neighbor- 
hood to find’ the runaway, lest he sbould alarm 
people or do some harm. It was an easy matter 
to trace him, for more than one terrified woman 
had seen the big, brown beast sniffing around her 
back premises after food; a whole schoolful of 
children had been startled out of their wits by a 
bear’s head at the window; and one old farmer 
was in a towering rage over the damage down to 
his bee-hives and garden patch by ‘the pesky 
critter, afore he took to the woods.” 

After a long tramp poor Tom was found rolled 
up in a sunny nook, resting after a glorious frolic. 
He went home without much reluctance, but from 
that time it was hard tokeep him. Bolts and bars, 
chains and ropes were of little use; for when the 
longing came, off he went, on one occasion carry- 
ing the house on his back, like a snail, till he 
tipped it over and broke loose. Fred was quite 
worn out with his pranks, and tried to sell or give 
him away, but nobody would buy or accept such a 
troublesome pet. Even tender hearted Fan gave 
him up, when he frightened a little child into a fit 
and killed some sheep, in his last holiday. 

It was decided that he must be killed, and a 
party of men, armed with guns, set out to carry 
the sentence into effect. Fred went also to see 
that all was properly done, and Fanny called after 
him with tears in her eyes :— 

“*Say good-by for me, and kill him as kindly as 
you ean.” 

This time Tom had been gone a week and had 
evidently made up his mind to be a free bear; for 
he had wandered far into the deepest wood and 
made a den for himself among the rocks. Here 
they found him, but could not persuade him to 
come out, and no bold Putnam was in the troop, to 
creep in and conquer him there. 

‘« Bullets will reach him if we can’t, so blaze 


away, boys. and finish him off. We have fooled 
away time enough, and I want to get home to 
supper,” said the leader of the hunt, after many 
attempts had been made to lure or drive Tom from 
his shelter. 

So they ‘‘blazed away,” and growls of pain 
proved that some of the bullets had hit. But'Tom 
would not budge, and having used up theirammu- 
nition, the disappointed hunters went home resolv- 
ing to bring dogs next day and finish the job. They 
were spared the trouble, however, for when Fred 
looked from his window in the morning he saw 
that Tom had returned, and ran down to welcome 
the rebel back. But one look at the poor beast 
showed him that he had only come home to die; 
for he was covered with wounds and lay moaning 
on his bed of straw, looking as pathetic as a bear 
could, his shaggy coat full of burrs, his head and 
breast full of shot, and one paw apparently 
broken. 

Fanny cried over him, and Fred was quite bowed 
down with remorse; but nothing could be done, 
and soon, with a vain effort to lick the hands that 
stroked him, poor Tom lifted his great paw for a 
farewell shake, and died, with his great head on 
his master’s knee, in token of forgiveness. As if 
to atone for their seeming cruelty, Fanny hung 
the little house in black whilé Tom lay in state, 
and Fred, resisting all temptation to keep his fine 
skin, buried him like a warrior ‘‘ with his martial 
cloak around him,” in the green woods he loved so 
well. 

—Louisa M. Alcott, in Spinning Wheels. 


Balky (?) Horses. 
[For Our Dumb Animals. ] 


I have several times seen in the Dumb Animals 
communications in regard to ‘*balky” horses, 
suggesting annoying if not cruel methods of start- 
ing them, and which were printed without com- 
ment, so far as I remember. 

The piece in the November number I was rath- 
er surprised at, taken from the Home and 
Farm. It speaks of a horse as ‘‘ crazy,” recom- 
mending several things. The only reasonable 
one, I consider, is that he should not be whipped. 
If drivers of horses exercised as much sense as 
their horses, there would be far less trouble in 
managing them. 

Some yeurs ago I had the good fortune to pur- 
chase a ‘* balky” mare—high spirited, active, do- 
cile, only needing kind treatment to make her a 
most valuable animal both for sa‘idle and harness. 

This high spirit and promptness in starting 
makes the difficulty. The driver is alarmed an 
fears the horse will run away. He is jerked up 
suddenly and stopped by the driver, and not know- 
ing what to do will not proceed. He is then taken 
by the head, jerked about and whipped, the driver 
holdin g him tight all the time for fear of his run- 
ning away. The horse is thus made ‘‘crazy” by 
a crazy man, and if often used thus will become a 
confirmed balker—-to be cured only by kind treat- 
ment which he should have had at first. 

A horse should be taught to stand without hold- 
ing tight on his mouth, the lines slack but not so 
loose as to allow him the chance to run away. 

He should be started gently by or up the 
lines, and if he starts with arush, should be drawn 
in quietly and taught to start at a walk. 

If horses balk examine the collar and other 
parts of the harness. They are sometimes bruised 
or chafed under the collar, and a small collar may 
cause a double or fold over of the skin. 

I have seen horses or mules in long single 
teams attached to freight cars, that were severely 
and separately whipped before starting. The re- 
sult was they were frightened, became balky; no ~ 
two would start together, and half an hour, per- 
haps, required to get them off. 

Another team at the same place was driven by a 
boy, who would call to them to start and say, 
take your time. They would presently find their 
collars and all pull together, starting with 
scarcely any delay. 
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Aunt Targeod’s Knowing Gander. 
{ Copyright, 1884, by Estes & Lauriat. 

‘** Aunt, what makes you keep that gander, year 
after year?” said I, one evening, as we were sit- 
ting on the lawn before the door. ‘Is it because 
he is a kind of watch-dog, and keeps troublesome 
people away ?” 

**No, child, no; I do not wish to keep most peo- 
ple away,—not well-behaved people,—nor to dis- 
tress nor annoy any one. The fact is, there is a 
story about that gander I do not like to speak of to 
every one,—something that makes me feel tender 
toward him; so that if he needs a whipping, 1 
would rather do it. He knows something that no 
one else knows. I could not have him killed or 
sent away. You have heard me speak of Nathan- 
iel, my oldest boy ?” 

“Vea,” 

‘*That is his picture in my room, you know. 

- Hewasagood boy tome. He loved 
Gi his mother. I loved Na- 
thaniel, — you can- 
not think how much 
loved Nathaniel. 
ER It was on my 
he went 


di 


farm did not produce enough for us all, — 
Nathaniel, John, and me. We worked hard, and 
had a hard time. One year—that was ten 
years ago—we were sued for our taxes. 

*** Nathaniel,’ said I, ‘I will go to taking board- 
ers.” 

‘Then he looked up to me and said,—oh, how 
noble and handsome he appeared to me !— 

Mother, I will go to sea.’ 

*«*Where ?’ asked I, in surprise. 

«Tn a coaster.’ 


**T turned white. How I ‘elt! 

*** You and John can manage the place,’ he con- 
tinued. ‘One of the vessels sails next week,— 
Uncle Aaron’s ; he offers to take me.’ 

‘« Tt seemed best, and he made preparations to gc. 

“The spring before, Skipper Ben—you have 
met Skipper Ben—had given me some goose eggs ; 
he had brought them from Canada, and said that 
they were wild goose eggs. 

‘I set them under hens. In four weeks I had 
three goslings. I took them into the house at first, 
but afterward made a pen for them out in the 
yard. I brought them up myself, and one of 
those goslings is that gander. 

‘Skipper Ben came over to 
see me, the day before Nathan- 
ie] was to sail. Aaron came with 
him. 

said to Aaron,— 

‘*** What can I give to Nathan- 
iel to carry to sea with him to 
make him think of home? 
Cake, preserves, apples? I 
haven't got much; I have done 
all I can for him, poor boy.’ 

‘*Brother looked at me cu- 
viously, and said,— 


“1SAW HIM CO OVER THE 
HILL.” 


a “Give him one of those wild geese; 
* enn! we will fatten it on shipboard and 
poe, ~~ will have it for our Thanksgiving 
6dinner.’ 

**What Brother Aaron said pleased me. 
The young gander was a noble bird, the 
handsomest of the lot; and I resolved to 
keep the geese to kill for my own use, 
and to give him to Nathaniel. 

“‘The next morning —it was late in 
September—I took leave of Nathaniel. I 
tried to be calm and cheerful and hopeful. I 
watched him as he went down the walk with the 
gander straggling under his arms. A stranger 
would have laughed but I, did not feel like 
laughing; it was true that the boys who 
went coasting were usually gone but a few 
months, and came home hardy and happy. 
But when poverty compels a mother and son to 
part, after they have been true to each other, and 
shared their feelings in common, it seems hard,— 
it seems hard, though I do not like to murmur or 


complain at anything allotted to me. 

‘IT saw him go over the hill. On the top he 
stopped and held up the gander. He disappeared; 
yes, my own Nathaniel disappeared. I think of 
him now as one who disappeared. 

*‘November came. It was a terrible month on 
the coast that year. Storm followed storm; the 
sea-faring people talked constantly of wrecks and 
losses. I could not sleep on the nights of those 
high winds. I used to lie awake thinking over all 
the happy hours [ had lived with Nathaniel. 

‘«Thanksgiving week came. 

“It was full of an Indian-summer brightness 
after the long storms. The nights were frosty, 
bright and calm. 

‘“«T could sleep on those calm nights. 

‘One morning I thought I heard a strange 
sound in the woodland pasture. It was like a wild 


goose. I listened; it was repeated. I was lying 
in bed. TI started up,—I thought I had been 
dreaming. 


‘On the night before Thanksgiving I went to 
bed early, being very tired. The moon was full: 
the air was calm and still. I was thinking of Na- 
thaniel, and I wondered if he would indeed have 
the gander for his Thanksgiving dinner; if it 
would be cooked as well as I would have cooked 
it, and if he would think of me that day. 

‘*T was just going to sleep when suddenly I 
heard a sound that made me start up and hold my 
breath. 

Honk! 


“T thought it was a dream followed by a nerv- 
ous shock. 

Honk! honk! 

«There it was again, in the yard. 
awake and in my senses. ' 

“I heard the geese cackle. 

Honk! honk! honk! 

“IT got out of bed and lifted the curtain. It was 
almost as light as day. Instead of two geese 
there were three. Had one of the neighbors’ 
geese stolen away ? 

‘*] should have thought so, and should not have 
felt disturbed, but for the reason that none of the 
neighbors’ geese had that peculiar call,—that horn- 
like tone that I had noticed in mine. 

‘*T went out of the door. 

“The third goose looked like the very gander I 
had given Nathaniel. Could it be? 

“IT did not sleep. I rose early and went to the 
crib for some corn. 

“Tt was a gander—a ‘wild’ gander—-that had 
come in the night. He seemed to know me. 

“I trembled all over as though I had seen a 
ghost. I was so faint that I sat down oa the meal- 
chest. 


I was surely 
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“As I was in that place, a bill 
pecked against the door. The ‘door 
opened. The strange gander came 
hobbling over the crib-stone and went 
to the corn-bin. He stopped there, 
looked at me, and gave a sort of glad 
‘‘Honk,” as though he knew me and 
was glad to see me. 

“J was certain that he was the 
gander I had raised,and that Nathaniel 
had lifted into the air when he gave 
me his last recognition from the top 


f the hill. ; 
“Jt overcame me. It was Thanks- 


giving. ‘The church bell would soon 
be ringing as on Sunday. And here 
was Nathaniel’s Thanksgiving dinner ; and 
Brother Aaron’s,—had it flown away? Where 
was the vessel ? 

“Years have passed,—-ten. You know I[ waited 
and waited for my boy to come back. December 
grew dark with its rainy seas ; the snows fell ; May 
lighted up the hills, but the vessel never came back. 
Nathaniel—my Nathaniel—never returned. 

“That gander knows something he could tell 
me if he could talk. Birds have memories. Se 
remembered the corn-crib,—he remembered some- 
thing else. I wish he could talk, poor bird! I wish 
he could talk. I will never sell him, nor kill him, 
nor have him abused. He knows!” 

—From Zig Zag Journeys in Acadia. 


An Old Pirate. 

A cunning old hawk in France has for fifteen 
years been in the habit of hiding himself in the 
smoke and steam of the railway trains.running be- 
tween the stations of Mesgving and Romilly, for 
the purpose of more easily pouncing upon the small 
birds that fly up from the grass and bushes upon 
the approach of a train. The rascal knows that 
they cannot see him in the smoke and steam, and 
he flies slow or fast with the train until he sees an 
to make a meal. 

n the same way fow]s will follow a horse or a 
cow about the meadow to catch the insects dis- 
turbed by the grazing of the animals. 

—W. S. Kennedy, in Wonders and Curiosities of 
the Railway. 


Catastrophe. 

As Mr. Samuel Carter, of Brookfield, opened 
his door at about 5 o’clock on the morning of the 
2ist, his cat, a tabby, about 10 or 12 months 
old, passed out, as cats are often wonttodo. Mr. 
Carter had hardly got inside the house when he 
was startled by an uneartily caterwaul ; thinking 
that a whole regiment of thomas cats were trying 
to serenade his innocent and unsuspecting kitten, 
he rushed again to the door and beheld through 
thé gloom his cat about ten feet in the air, in the 
talons of a large owl whose disordered imagina- 
tion and empty stomach had led him to believe 
that he could make a breakfast on eat, straight. 
The female portion of Mr. Carter’s household, 
awakened by the din, were soon up and deeply 
mourned their household pet, as already entombed 
in the unconsecrated intestines of a cat-faced owl. 
On the return of Mr. Carter’s son from the station, 
where he had been delivering milk to the early 
train, it being then after daylight, he found that 
he had left the stable door open, and inside, on 
some grain sacks, he found the lost cat, slightly 


demoralized of course, but she has since pretty: 


well recovered from the effects of her aerial voyage. 
How the ow] stood it, we are not in a position to 
say, but it evidently did not take him long to make 
up his mind that it was not cat that he wanted just 

en, as marks in the snow showed that he had 
dropped her only a few hundred feet from where 
he had taken her up. — Colchester Sun. 


SN 


Breaking Colts. 


Having listened to the remarks of gentlemen 
who have spoken, I will make some suggestions. 
This question is very broad and I am at a 
loss to know where to begin, but I will take 
up the subject of the care and management 


of horses, including, perhaps, the breaking 
of colts. I heard a part of the first speaker's 
remarks. My opinion in regard to the breaking 


ot horses is that the proper way to do it is by kind- 
ness, and that the majority of balky horses are 


made so by their drivers and breakers. I have 
had some experience in breaking colts. 1 had 


three colts two years old in the spring, and I em- 
ployed a man who had been employed at the Bates 
farm in Watertown, thinking his experience was 
better than mine, to break these three colts. One 
of them was a thoroughbred. She was one of 
those high strung, spirited horses, of the kind that 
seldom wait for the driver to get into the carriage 
before they go off. She had been owned by a 
doctor. I gave instructions to this man to be very 
careful with this particular colt. I told him that 
the others would probably do very well anyway, 
but that this one was high strung and if he whipped 
her he would be unable to do anything with her. 
I came into Boston on business and returned at 
noon. He said he had harnessed the colts and 
had got along well with them except with Victoria, 
for that was her name. She was rather stuffy, but 
he said he would get along with her. I said 
** DON’T STRIKE HER, BUT COAX HER.” 

She don’t know what you want, but will be willing 
if she does. The next day when I returned home 
he was near the station with that colt and as soon 
as | got within half a dozen rods I could see the 
whip marks that had been made as thick as my 
finger. ‘ Didn’t I tell you not to strike the colt?’ 
Iasked him. He said he couldn't do anything 
with her without whipping her, and added, ‘If 
you don’t like my driving you may drive her your- 
self.’ - I said I would. 1 told him to sit still and 
not drive her any more. She was backed up 
against the fence and would not start. I took 
hold of the bit, but she refused to come. She 
looked around and saw that he was sitting there 
and shook her head. She said plainly, no, she 
would not start. I patted her and finally got her 
up to thestable. I went out the next morning and 
harnessed her and said I would drive her. The 
man said, ‘All right, drive her if you want to.’ | 
said, ‘I am going to break this colt myself. You 
open the door and 1 will drive her out.’ I spoke 
to her, and she looked around and said, ‘I am not 
Feing out.’ I told the man to give her some oats. 
te did so, and she took the oats for two or three 
minutes. He said, ‘Is that the way you break 
the colt?’ I said, ‘Yes, that is my way of doing 
it.’ The colt soon forgot her vomarep and start- 
ed and went off. I drove her myself for four or 
five days and she was us well broken a colt as 
ever I knew. Of the three colts she was the best 
broken. Kind treatment is what all horses need. 
If this man had driven this colt two or three days 
more no other man nor I could have driven her. 


—dJ. Rk. Farnum, at Farmers’ Meeting, reported 
in Mass. Plouyhman. 


The Tragedy of a Small Dog. 

A poor, half-starved little dog, with a ragged 
coat and a lame leg, was hurried uncomplaining- 
ly along by a knotted string about his neck, the 
other extremity of which was attached to the hind 
axle of a baggage truck, that rattled down Nassau 
street from Printing House square, about one 
o'clock yesterday afternoon. He was a mongrel 
of no particular breed, his tail drooped, his spirits 
were downeast, and his general demeanor was 
that of a dog who had already learned what it was 
to suffer and be strong. ‘The cold wind blew 
through his tangled coat, ruffling up the hair on 
his leeward side, and whenever he forgot the rope 
about his neck and lagged « trifle, a sudden jerk 
would bring him to his senses and a realization of 
the miseries of existence. 

Just as the baggage truck rattled by Nash & 
Crook's restaurant, a soulless boy, actuated no 
doubt more by excess of vital energy than brutal- 
ity of disposition, threw a stone after the little 
dog. It rattled along the frozen pavement close 
at his heels, and the little dog sprang away to 
avoid it. The rope caught about the axle, and in 
another moment the heavy wheel had passed over 
the unfortunate little dog’s hind legs, and he was 
being dragged howling with anguish along the 
street with one leg broken and the other badly 
bruised. The driver of the truck, a big repulsive 
negro, heard the cries of the poor little dug. IIe 
stopped the truck, cut the rope that held the un- 
fortunate little animal to the axle, and then jumped 
on to his seat and drove away more rapidly than 
ever. The pitiful howling of the small victim at- 
tracted a great crowd, and the wretched little 
beast looked up with big, appealing eyes for sym- 
pathy. A handsome, well-dressed young gentle- 
man, with an open, frank, kindly countenance, 
walked out into the street and gave him a kick tuo 
see how badly he was hurt. ‘hen with more 
anguished howlings, the little dog dragged him- 
self on to the sidewalk and crawled up close into 
the corner of the restaurant door, where the crowd 
got close about him and poked him with walking 
sticks and umbrellas. A dirty faced printer's boy 
attempted to seize him by the end of the rope that 
hung from his neck, and the little dog in desper- 
ation bit his hand so that the blood dripped from 
it. ‘ 

There was a tremendous revulsion of feeling in 
the crowd. One gentleman inside of the restau- 
rant held the door and would allow no one to go 
out, lest they should be bitten by the poor little 
beast, who cringed in the corner outside. The 
little unfortunate turned his face to the wall and 
burst into piteous yelpings every few seconds, as 
new twinges of pain racked his small body. A boy 
was despatched for a policeman and a revolver, 
and a greater crowd gathered in the street, while 
the restaurant windows and those of the buildings 
opposite were thronged with faces, all bent upon 
the battered and forsaken little dog, patheti- 
cally awaiting he knew not what further misery. 
Before the policeman arrived, a burly workman 
dextrously seized the little dog by the neck and 
threw him into the street, and, with a renewed 
series of howls and yelps, he ran, panic-stricken, 
upon three legs down Spruce street, followed by a 
crowd shouting ‘‘ Mad dog!” 

But the little fellow was too weak to go far, and 
he ran into a doorway and again turned _piteously 
to face his relentless pursuers. At that momenta 
big policeman bustled importantly through the 
throng holding a revolver inhis hand. He kicked 
the miserable little beast into the gutter and shot 
him through the back. The little dog sank to the 
ground, and another bullet crashed through his 
brain. The spectators admiringly congratulated 
the big policeman, and one or two gave the little 
bcdy a parting kick and then they dispersed. 

The body of the unfortunate small dog was_ 
thrown upon a dirt heap to await the garbage 
wagon, and the tragedy of a blighted existence 
was over. 

—New York Times. 


If at first you don’t succeed, try, try again. 
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A humane lady sends the following good rules. 
Though often published in substance, they will 
long be needed. Many and long-continued drops 
of mercy are required to wear away stony indif- 
ference to both the rights and the wrongs of the 
animal creation. 


PRECAUTIONS IN THE CARE OF HORSES IN COLD 
WEATHER. 


Cover the chest of a horse as well as his back. 
The lungs of a horse are as sensitive as are those 
of a human being. 


Do not put frosty bits into the mouth of a horse. 
They cause much suffering. 


Get the horses shod for slippery weather. 


With the use of chloroform or ether, actual vivi- 
sections may be practised without pain. But a 
careful survey of the evidence on the subject 
shows that the disturbance of organs and actions 
in a living body by their being cut, laid open, tied, 
&c., interferes with the accurate study of their 
operation. Every animal under vivisection is a 
morbid, not anormal,specimen. Therefore this 
mode of investigation is the least reliable of all in 
physiology ; a case very different from that of ex- 
perimental physics and chemistry. 

—Friends’ Review. 


Why is a horse a curious feeder? Because he 
eats best when he hasn’t a bit in his mouth. 


Milk has this peculiarity, the more it is doctored 
the worse it gets. 


Cases Reported at Office in January. 


For beating, 15; overworking and overloading, 6; overdriving, 2; 
driving when lame or galled, 31; non-feeding and non-sheltering, 
21; torturing, 8; driving when diseased, 4; general cruelty, 41. 

Total, 128. 

Disposed of as follows, viz: Remedied without prosecution, 49; 
warnings issued, 35; not found, 5; not substantiated, 23; anony- 
mous, 11; prosecuted, 5; convicted, 3; pending, 1, [No.9.]; dis- 
posed of by conviction, 1. 

Animals taken from work, 20; killed, 57. 


Receipts by the 8S 
Fines. 

From District Court,—1st East Middlesex, [2 cases] $15. 

Poltce Court,—Fitchburg, $20. 

Municipal Court,—Boston, $100; Brighton District, [4 cases,] 
$28.50; East Boston District, $5. 

Witness fees, $6.30. 

Total, $174.80 

From Mempers axnp Donors. 

Mr. and Mrs, Alex. Moseley, $50; Marvin Chapin, $20; Mrs. 
Leland Fairbanks, $15.60; Mrs. W. H. Browne, $12; H. M. But- 
ler, $1.50. 
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A. H. Roffee & Co., 40 cts.; Bennett's Subs. Agency, 40 cts.; H. 
O. Wheeler, 25 cts. 
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Orner Sums. 
Interest, $115; publications sold, $8.9. 
Total receipts in January, $619.31. 
A Good Soap for Dogs. 


A writer in the Transcript gives the following 
remedy for eczema, an eruption of minute vesicles 
upon the skin, which is often mistaken for mange, 
a parasitic disease : 

I wish especially to call attention to sulphur 
soap because it is harmless and easily applied, and 
if used once or twice a week with the bath, con- 
joined with a thorough brushing, and continued 
conscientiously for some time, will be attended 
with the best result—at least it has been so in my 
case. ‘The irritation has ceased since the applica- 
tion of the soap. 


Publications Received From Kindred Societies, 


Animal World. London, England. 
Friends of Animals. Chicago, Ill. 
Humane Educator. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Humane Journal. Chicago, Ill. 
Our Animal Friends. New York, N. Y. 
Zoophilist. London, England. 
Animals’ Friend. Vienna, Austria. 
Bulletin of Cuban S. P. A. and Plants. 
Cuba. 
German P. A. Journal “Ibis.” Berlin, Prussis 
Rhenish-Westphalian S. P. A. Journal. 0 
logne, Germany. 


Zoophilist. 


aples, Italy. 
Netherland S.P. A. Report of Transactior 
and Condition. 


Wupperthal S. P. A. Elberfield and Barman, 
Prussia. Twentieth and Twenty-first Reports, fo 
1883 and 1884. 
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A Bad Horse. 


A New York horse recently stole three pies and 
ate them. He was standing behind a pie wagon 
and put his head in the pie box and devoured the 
pastry. 


Prices of H 
The following publications can be obtained a 
our offices at cost prices, which does not include 
postage. 
“Ten Lessons on Kindness to Animals,” by 
Geo. T. Angell, at 2 cents for the whole ten 
bound together, or $2.00 per 100 
“Care of Horses,” 45“ 
“Cattle Transportation,” by Geo. T. Angel], 1.10 “ 
“ Protection of Animals,” by Geo. T. Angell, 1.50 “ 
“Five Questions Answered,” by G.T. Angell, .50 “ 


Pathlicati. 


“The Check Rein,” by G. T. Angell, 60 “ 
“Band of Mercy Information,” by Geo. T. 
Angell, 1,00 “ 


“ How to Kill Animals Humanely,” by Dr. 
D. D. Slade, 95 
Humane Picture Card, “ Waiting for the 


Master,” 75“ 
“Selections From Longfellow,” 3.00 
“ Bible Lessons for Bands of Mercy,” 45 
“Service of Mercy,” selections from Script- 

ure, etc. 65 “ 
“Band of Mercy History,” by Rev. T. Tim- 

mins, 12.50 “ 


‘Band of Mercy Melodies,” book form, 3c. each, or $2 

per 100. 

Band of Mercy Register, 6 cents. 
“Cards of Membership, 2 cents each, 
All the above can be had in smaller numbers at 

the same rates. 
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All members receive Our Dums ANIMALS ree, and all publica 
tions of the Society. 
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